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Editorial Comment on Current Educational Problems 


(Professor M. V. O’Shea) 


FORWARD STEPS IN SCHOOL LEGISLATION 

The legislature is adjourning as these lines are 
being written. It has enacted some important 
educational laws. It has failed to approve a few 
important educational measures which were pre- 
sented to it for consideration ; but nevertheless, we 
have gone forward educationally as a result of the 
action of the legislature which is now closing up 
Two measures of great importance were 


passed by the legislature but were vetoed by tlic 


its work. 


Governor. 

The most important legislation enacted relates 
to the extension of the period of compulsory edu- 
cation. A child in Wisconsin must now remain 
in school until he completes the eighth grade. In 
most states a pupil who has completed his four- 
teenth year may leave school no matter how much 
of an education he has acquired. ‘The purpose of 
all compulsory education laws is to compel chil- 
dren to acquire the rudiments of an education. 
This purpose can be attained better by requiring a 
certain standard of achievement before a pupil can 
leave school than by permitting him to detach 
himself from school when he has reached a cer- 
tain age whether or not he has gained the essen- 
The new legislation re- 
It is 


not revolutionary—it is simply better adapted to 


tials of an education. 


lating to this matter is thoroughly sane. 


attain the purposes of compulsory education than 
were the old regulations. 

The legislature enacted laws designed to extend 
the period of compulsory attendance upon con- 
tinuation schools. Hereafter no boy or girl can 
become completely separated from school influences 


as early as it was possible to do heretofore. Leg- 


islation of this character is in line with modern 
progress, ‘and it is essential to continued progress. 
As the sum-total of useful knowledge increases 
and as our social life becomes more complex, it is 
necessary that the school period of the young 
should be lengthened in order that they may have 
time to assimilate what they should acquire in 
order to assimilate and maintain the culture into 
which they are born. 

There is no way for civilization to advance ex- 
cept by constantly lengthening the learning period 
This 


our state grows older we ought to extend the com- 


of the rising generation. means that as 
pulsory school age so that our young people may 
not come to arrest in their intellectual growth be 
fore they have assimilated what is essential in order 
that they may understand the life into which they 
are born, and so that they may be able to pre- 
serve what has been discovered by their ancestors 
in the art of living. The school is a device to 
transmit to the young what men have found to 
be of value in their efforts to increase the sum-total 
of human happiness and to reduce the things 
which handicap people and which create distress 
in human life. The young should be kept under 
the influence of the school long enough so that 
they can master the most vital of the truths that 
have been established as a result of the experiences 
of the race in their effort to solve the problems 
of life. 

The the last 


which will probably be of greatest interest to 


measure passed by legislature 
teachers is the one relating to permanent tenure 
of office after a period of three years of proba- 


tion. 


Hereafter a teacher cannot be dismissed by 
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educational authorities except for cause, and this 
cause must be stated publicly if the teacher so 
elects, and he must be given an opportunity to de- 
fend himself. 
dismiss a teacher without giving any explanation 


Heretofore school authorities could 


of their action, and, of course, the teacher had no 
right to demand a public hearing. From now on 
a teacher will not be subject to the arbitrary con- 
trol of anyone. If he does his work faithfully and 
lives in accord with the social and moral regula- 
tions in effect in the community in which he works, 
nobody can disturb him in the practice of his pro- 
fession and in the retention of his position. There 
is some danger in a measure like this; incapable 
teachers may resist efforts to displace them in 
favor of more competent persons. An unfair ad- 
vantage will undoubtedly be taken of this measure 
by some teachers; but there is no way to prevent 
some evil as a consequence of the operation of 
beneficient laws. However, there will probably be 
very little abuse of this measure in this state. 
There are other measures which friends of edu- 
cation in this state desired to have the legislature 
approve, but which were rejected. Education 
fared rather better, though, than most other publiz 
interests. The last legislature was an exceedingly 
conservative one. The whole tenor of life, state 
and national, was and still is conservative. Prac- 
tically everyone feels that we have been moving 
too rapidly in all phases of our life during the 
past few years, and it is time now to stop and “dig 
in” right where we are. The friends of education 
should feel that their interests were given more 
vareful and favorable consideration than the in- 
terests of any other group. The measures that 
were killed in the last legislature will undoubtedly 
come forward for consideration at the meeting of 
the next legislature, and if they are really worthy 
and essential they will probably then be enacted 


into law. 


THE PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF 
TEACHERS 


There are about 4,600 students enrolled in the 


summer session of the University of Wisconsin. 
The majority of these are teachers in service. 
There are over 500 teachers in classes conducted 
by the writer, and he has secured a biographicai 
note from each one. All but a few of them have 
had from three to forty years’ experience, either 
as principals of elementary or high schools, as 
superintendents of schools, or as classroom teacher's 
in elementary schools, high schools, and norma! 
schoals. Most of the education classes in the sum- 
mer session, and there are many of them, have 
large enrollments. Such a situation as this could 
not have been found in any university in the world 
a decade ago, because teachers were not then spend- 
The 


extraordinary interest that is now being shown in 


ing a portion of their long vacation in study. 


professional study during the summer is one of the 
most significant and important facts testamenta”y 
to the advancement of the teaching profession. 

Teachers enjoy intellectual work in the univet- 
sity more than nine-tenths of the undergraduate 
students do. They are more appreciative and re- 
sponsive in class exercises. Contrary to a wide- 
spread belief, they do not show signs of nervous 
strain and exhaustion as a result of their year’s 
work; on the contrary, they manifest more ex- 
uberance, spontaneity, and enthusiasm than the 
typical college student exhibits. And they appear 
to be a little fresher and more exuberant at the 
close of the summer session than at its beginning. 
For most of them, study during a part of the 
summer is rather a relaxation than a serious tax 
upon nerves and physical energy. 

This summer there are in the writer’s classes 
upwards of a hundred students whose hair is 
whitening, and there is a somewhat similar situ- 
ation in all education classes. This is a significant 
fact for the professional growth of teachers. Taken 
as a whole, teachers are remaining fresh and plas 
tic to a much later age than they did formerly. 
The gray-haired students in university classes arc 
just as alert, as enthusiastic, and as interested in 
life and all it has to offer as are the members of 


the younger set. Gray hair in the teaching pro- 
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fession does not now necessarily signify “old fogy- 
ism” as it used to in earlier times when teachers 
rarely changed their point of view or their edu- 
cational philosophy or methods after the age of 
thirty. 

Someone will doubtless ask whether these gray- 
haired teachers were not stimulated to spend the 
summer in the university by the promise of pro- 
motion or of financial reward. No matter what 
has stimulated them, they show that they are plas- 
tic enough to engage in vigorous intellectual activ- 
ity and they are fresh enough to enjoy situations 
attitude. 


Nothing but good is to be said of teachers who 


which require an alert, responsive 
keep looking toward the East professionally, and 
who remain teachable until they are ready to be 


rowed across the Styx. 


A UNIQUE SCHOLARSHIP 

Anyone who will spend a few minutes glancing 
through a biographical dictionary will hardly fail 
to note instances of distinguished men and women 
who were misfits in college. Some of the leaders 
in every department of human activity were either 
unable to enter college because they could not sat- 
isfy entrance requirements; or, having been ad- 
mitted, were not allowed to remain because af de- 
ficiency in certain prescribed studies. There are 
complaints in autobiographical sketches of the lack 
of elasticity in college courses, which has resulted 
in the exclusion of persons who possessed unusual 
talent in particular fields but who were unable 
to complete, or who were not interested in, some 
of the required work. 

The University of Wisconsin has undertaken an 
interesting experiment designed to meet the needs 
of the student who has exceptional capacity in a 
special field but who may be deficient in other 
fields. The New York City branch of the Alumni 
Association of the University of Wisconsin has 
established an annual scholarship of the value of 
$700, to be known as the Zona Gale Scholarship—-- 
named in honor of a distinguished graduate of 


the University of Wisconsin—which scholarship 


will be awarded to a student who has shown that 
he possesses special talent of an unusually high 
order, and who wishes to spend all his time in the 
University in pursuing courses which he thinks 
will develop his special talent, without being re- 
quired to complete studies in which he has little 
er no interest. The holder of the scholarship wil! 
not be required to satisfy the regular entrance re- 
quirements if he is deficient therein. 

It will not be essential in order that a student 
may be awarded this scholarship that he should 
have completed the usual high-school course of 
study, provided that he has given adequate vroof, 
first, of the possession of exceptional talent in a 
particular field, and second, that he can perfect 
this talent by spending a period at the University 
in the pursuit of studies of his own choosing. Such 
a student will not be a candidate for a university 
degree, which always represents the completion 
of certain prescribed studies. A committee of the 
university faculty has been constituted to admin- 
ister this scholarship, and the members of the com- 
mittee will keep a sympathetic eye on the student 
and note whether he is deriving benefit from his 
residence in the University. So long as he is 
making progress in the development of his special 
talents he will be given complete freedom to follow 
any program which he thinks will be of greatest 
advantage to him. 

This scholarship is open to any person in any 
part of the country who has given evidence of ex- 
ceptional creative ability in any field of human in- 
terest and activity. Nominations for the scholar- 
ship may be made to the Registrar of the Univer- 
sity by superintendents or principals of schools, 
In order that a 
nomination for this scholarship may receive con- 


by teachers, or by anyone else. 


sideration by the committee having its adminis- 
tration in charge, it must be accompanied by evi- 
dence that the candidate possesses unusual origin- 
al talent, and that he would be able to utilize the 
advantages offered by the University for the de- 
velopment of his talent. ‘There are no restrictions 
in respect to age, sex or race. 
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This scholarship is in keeping with the tradi- 
tions and aims of the University of Wisconsin, 
which extends a welcoming hand to every individ- 
ual who can properly utilize its facilities for in- 
tellectual, social, ethical, or vocational develop- 
ment. It is thought that this experiment may 
yield some evidence showing whether or not it is 
desirable to modify the usual college requirements 
for persons of special talent of an exceptionally 
high order. The committee having the Zona Gale 
Scholarship in charge will make reports from time 
to time to the Wisconsin Alumni Association of 
New York City regarding the outcome of the ex- 


periment. 


TAKING COUNSEL OF ONE ANOTHER 

As these lines are being written, Secretary Fitz- 
patrick of the State Board of Education is break- 
ing bread with a few men in high educational posi- 
tions whom he invited to meet with him to dis- 
cuss matters in which all persons occupying im- 
portant administrative educational positions are 
interested. Good should result from such a con- 
ference. We need this sort of fraternizing among 
educational leaders in our state, so that we may 
hegin to pull together instead of ceaselessly try- 
ing to get one another’s scalp. We have had enough 
of educational warfare; what we require now for 
professional advancement is a season of peace and 
harmony, so that we can think about solving prob- 
lems instead of keeping on the qui vive to see who 
will be the next man to get whacked in his peda- 


gogical solar plexus. 


_ 

It may be predicted that the conference called 
by Secretary Fitzpatrick will become permanent. 
It ought to be entirely informal and unofficial. It 
ought not to be anything like an “advisory coun- 
cil,” self-constituted and presuming to direct. the 
educational affairs of the state. Such a confer- 
ence ought to have for its end to develop acquaint- 
anceship, confidence, and good-will among those 
It should 


help to eliminate the suspicion and antagonisn: 


who occupy administrative positions. 


which develop when powerful administrators see 
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little of one another except in legislative commit- 
tees, when as a rule they damn one another good 
and plenty. We do not need an official or unof- 
ficial committee to give directions to educational 
workers, and there is no evidence that the persons 
who are meeting in this first conference have anv 
intention or desire to constitute themselves an 


advisory or directive council for the state. 





GOVERNOR BLAINE APPOINTS MEMBERS OF 
ANNUITY AND RETIREMENT BOARDS 


Governor John Blaine recently appointed the 
following people to serve on the Annuity and Re- 
tirement Boards: 


Annuity Board 
John Callahan, State Supt., Ex-Officio. 
Platt Whitman, Ins. Com., Ex-Officio. 
Frank C. Blied, Madison, Oct. 31, 1922. 
H. J. Mortenson, New Lisbon, Oct. 31, 1923. 
M. N. Mae Iver, Oshkosh (Bloomington) Oct. 31, 
1924. 


Elizabeth McCormick, Superior, Oct. 31, 1925. 
Dwight T. Parker, Fennimore, Oct. 31, 1926. 
University Retirement Board 
J. T. Rood, Madison, Jan. 1, 1922. 
W. H. Lighty, Madison, Jan. 1, 1922. 
O. S. Rundell, Madison, san..1, 1928. 
F. B. Morrison, Madison, Jan. 1, 1923. 
E B. Skinner, Madison, Jan. 1, 1924. 
Normal School Retirement Board 
J. A. Merrill, Superior, Jan. 1, 1922. 
A. H. Sanford, La Crosse, Jan. 1, 1922. 
W. H. Williams, Platteville, Jan. 1, 1928. 
Mrs. May Severy, Milwaukee, Jan. 1, 1923. 
E. T. Smith, Stevens Point, Jan. 1, 1924. 


Public School Retirement Board 


F. E. Converse, Beloit, Jan. 1, 1928. 
M. H. Jackson, Wisconsin Rapids, Jan. 1, 1922. 
Lillian L. Chloupek, Manitowoc, Jan. 1, 1923. 


Two members to be appointed by the three pres- 
ent members. 


The annuity board will continue to be appointed 
by the governor but the appointment of the other 
boards hereafter will be made by the respective 
groups. 





MAKING CONVERSATION 


Sea Captain, (introducing friend to his old 
aunt)—‘This is my old friend, Barker; he lives 
in the Canary Islands.” 

“How interesting’, murmured the old auntie, 
and then gathering all her wits, she added, ‘‘then, 
of course, you sing.’’ —-NewYork Globe. 





The Only Original 


Teacher—“John, can you tell me what the first 
person singular is called?” 
John (after much thought)—‘‘Adam.”’ 
—London Weekly Telegraph. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Teachers’ Retirement Provisions 
To all teachers and officers in the State Educa- 
tional System : 

The new State Retirement System which was 
«reated at the last session of the legislature became 
effective July 7, 1921. 

The new law supercedes the Teachers’ Insur- 
ance and Retirement Fund Law. The retirement 
system is extended to include all teachers in all 
state educational institutions except the public 
schools in the City of Milwaukee. 

Hereafter no teacher will be assessed for the 
henefit of a general fund, but will deposit to an 
individual account for his or her own benefit. All 
teachers in the system who have been assessed un- 
der the old law will be credited with the amount 
of such assessments, with interest. , 

All annuities granted under the old law will be 
paid without reduction, and all rights and expecta- 
tions created under the old law are fully protected. 

Junior teachers are those who had not reached 
the twenty-fifth birthday on or before July 1, pre 
ceding the opening of school. 

Junior teachers, whether or not they were as- 
sessed under the old law, are not required to make 
ceposits. 

Senior teachers are those who had reached the 
twenty-fifth birthday on or before July 1, preced- 
ing the opening of school. 

Every senior teacher deposits five per cent of 
salary as follows: 

The official who pays the salary of a senior 
teacher is required to withold five per cent of the 
amount due on every pay day and forward it imme- 
diately to the retirement board at Madison to be de- 
posited in such teacher’s individual account. 
Checks should be made payable to the order of 
the Treasurer of the State of Wisconsin. Liberal 
state deposits will be added to the teacher's de- 
posits. Each senior teacher is therefore vitally 
interested in having these deposits made promptly 
cach pay day in order to secure the full benefit 
of the state deposits. 

The law provides that in any case when con- 
tract was made before July 7, 1921, no deduction 
without the consent of the teacher shall be made 
during the life of such prior contract, in excess of 
the deduction authorized by law when the contract 
was made, but as the state deposit is based on the 
teacher’s deposit, every senior teacher will realize 


the advantage of entering at once on the five pet 
cent deduction. 

No application necessary, no forfeitures, no 
chance to stay out, or to be left out. Everybody 
will get a square deal. 

Teachers can help in administering the law by 
replying promptly to all requests for information : 
hy obtaining the newspaper supplement when it 
appears and studying chapter 459; and by helping 
Those who 
do not have access to the newspaper supplement 
containing the 1921 laws which will be out in about 


school officers to comply with the law. 


a month may secure the same by sending 25 cents 
to the Milwaukee Sentinel. 
Preserve Chapter 459. 
R. E. LOVELAND, Secretary, 
Public School Retirement Board. 


A Frugal Postmaster 
The inhabitants of a small village were proud 
of their grocer as the first postmaster. But later 
complaints were heard that letters were not being 
sent off. The postoffice department sent an in- 
spector to investigate. 


“What becomes of the letters posted here?”, 
the inspector demanded, “the people say they 
aren't being sent off.’ 

“Of course, they ain’t’’, was the response of 


the grocer as he pointed to a large and nearly 
empty mail sack in the corner. ‘‘Ain't sent it 
off cause it ain’t anywheres near full yet.” 





Teachers 
Hearing her little boy using profane language, 
his mother severly reproved him and inquired, 
“Where did you learn to swear like that?” 
“From pa’s shaving, uncle’s golf, brother's 
fliver, and sister’s parrot’’ answered the youngster 
promptly.—Boston Transcript. 


Lots of 





He Knew His Geography 
“What do you consider is the present state of 
national affairs?’’, questioned the teacher. 
“Ohio’’, came the prompt response. 
~Temple Telegraph. 


Neighbor—tThey tell me that your son is on the 
football team at college 
Proud Mother—lIt is quite true. 
Neighbor—What position does he play? 
Proud Mother—I’m not sure, but I think I 
heard Pa saying he was one of the drawbacks. 
—Holland Magazine. 


Ready Answer 
A school boy answering the question, “What 
was the Sherman Act?”, replied ‘‘Marchinx 
Through Georgia.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Ice is one of the few things that is really what 
it is cracked up to be.—Detroit News 
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a = 
The Grade Teacher and the Schoolroom 
A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE ELEMENTARY GRADE TEACHER 
Conducted by Bertha M. Hamilton 
= a: 








Industrial Arts 


By Mayse.t G. Busu, State DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic INsTRUCTION 








Group Showing Navajo Home Life, Arizona 


By Permission American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


The modern conception of the function of in- 
dustrial arts in child development calls for a vari 
related 
stimulating materials and their uses can be cen- 


ety of well activities. In fact, around 
tralized a large part of the content of the elemen- 
tary curriculum. Thus, by skillful organization 
of this subject, a large amount of useful informa- 
tion will be gathered, and desirable habits, atti- 
tudes and appreciations will be fostered. Through 
increased understanding of the actual processe= 
involved in ministering to our simplest daily needs, 
there is developed a broader comprehension of the 
interdependence of peoples The 
foundation is laid for that wide sympathy and 


tolerance which are essential to good citizenship. 


everywhere. 


Aims in Study of Industrial Arts 


In planning a course of study or even a lesson 
or series of lessons it is imperative that the fun- 
damental aims of the subject be kept constantly 
in mind. For industrial arts these may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. To provide through purposeful activities, 
training ia the ability to judge material values. 


2. To insure the knowledge necessary to serve 
as a background for the intelligent use and appre- 
ciation of raw products and manufactured ma- 
terials. 

, 


3. To teach useful co-ordinations which will 
later lead to desirable habits of work. 
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4. To develop a sympathetic understanding of 
the service rendered by those who change raw 
products into materials for our use and comfort. 

Too often the only ends attained in this work 
consist in the making and possession of the article. 
When this is true the time spent has been largely 
in vain. Rarely is the intrinsic value of the arti- 
cle commensurate with the time spent upon it. 
When, however, the making, the processes in- 
volved, and the general knowledge content ac- 
quired are used as means to the ultimate, well 
defined ends indicated in the purposes listed above, 
the article has a priceless value. 

The great fundamental human needs, food, 
clothing, shelter, utensils, tools and machines, 
records and reports (as classified by Dr. Bonser 
in his Elementary School Curriculum) form the 
natural basis for a course in industrial arts. The 
simplest change made in a raw product presents 
opportunity for interesting investigations by pu- 
pils which yield a wealth of information of both 
present and future value as experience background 
for desirable attitudes and standards. 


Suggested Handwork 
A. Primary Grades 


It is not the purpose of this discussion to sug- 
zest new pieces of hand work to be attempted, but 
rather to indicate by typical examples how famii- 
iar exercises may be extended in order that the 
irue aims of this work may be realized. Many 
concrete suggestions for carrying on industrial 
arts work are found in The Speyer School Curricu- 
lum, Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York, and also in The 
Klementary School Curriculum, Bonser, Mac Mil- 
lan Company, already referred to. 

For the first illustration, a unit of work prob- 
vbly best suited to grade three, but which could be 
used for the first three grades of a rural school, has 
This will indicate something of the 
variety of activities involved and will show the 


been chosen. 


epportunity for teaching through industrial arts 
much of the material now covered in history, geog- 
raphy, nature and language. 
Dolls of the Nations 

One of the most effective ways of getting started 
on an activity is to ask the pupils a series of ques- 
tions which challenge curiosity or arouse new de- 
sires. A language period might center about the 














FKskimo Dolls 
By Permission American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 
following questions : 

In what ways are our dolls like ourselves? 

What do we have for dolls that real children 
have? 

In what ways would dolls of other lands be like 
children of other lands? 

Have you ever seen any dolls of other lands? 

Would you like to make such a doll? 

What would we need to know? 

Where can we find out? 

Here is furnished a direct lead into the neces 
sity for more information as to the appearance of 
the dolls mentioned so that choices can be intelli- 
gently made. The necessary reference books must. 
he taken from the library, and the pages indicated 
so that the silent reading period can be used for 
purposeful reading to determine how 
peoples look and to solve: 


various 


Which doll do you prefer to make? 
does it look? 


Problem TI. 
Just how 


To help in this choice it is very desirable that 
dolls from other lands be available, and that abun 
dant pictures be furnished. This 
courage a variety of choices as Negro, Japanese, 
Eskimo, Indian, and the like. The next language 
period may profitably be taken for a comparison 
of data recording of choices, and discussion of ways 


tends to en 


and means, such as: 


Problem II. What inaterials do we need? 
shall we get them? 


This doubtless will involve a lively considera- 


How 
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tion of the relative advantages of saw dust or cot- 
ton for stuffing or of stockings or cloth for body 
coverings. (It is easy to see how the investiga 
tion here could lead to a study ef cotton if de- 
sired), 

Perhaps the first industrial arts (on the pro 


gram) period will be needed for the solution of: 


Problem HI. To decide upon size and to make 
suitable patterns. 
Here constant use will be made of the back- 


eround of knowledge which has been acquired 


through the reading. The decision will rest upon 
ihe definite needs as determined by the use to be 
nade of the dolls—by this time settled by the class 
inder teacher guidance : 

Problem IV. To make the dolls. 

Throughout this activity the group organization 
will permit of further planning for the use that 
each is to make of his finished article and also 
there will be constant reference to the leading rac 
characteristics which must be carefully observed in 


the construction of the dolls. 


Problem V. 


It is necessary to return to the books, pictures 


To provide the doll with clothing. 


and ss~ple dolls for information. This high] 


purposeful activity vields rich returns; for it not 
only enables the child to succeed in his immediate 
cnterprise but it furnishes him with experience of 


lifelong use. 


Problem Vi. To provide the doll with shelter. 


More extensive reading is again necessary, also 
reference to geography texts for pictures and to 
collections of illustrative materials from librari 

if possible. Planning by drawing is the natural 
way, hence a highly purposeful lesson will follow 
In some instances, a group of pupils may prefer 
io make one typical shelter in the sand table largs 


dolls. 


individual 


may desire to 
dolls. Pupil 


initiative and group leadership can be fostered in 


enough for several Others 


have a house for their 


this activity. The discussion as to the kinds o| 

homes and their location will cover much of the 

material of primary geography and will be learned 
under the most advantageous conditions: namely. 

19 satisfy an immediate pressing need. 

Problem VII. To assemble the results and dis- 
play them to the best advantage so that each 
group may explain their colonies to visiting 
groups and to pupils of other grades. 


The social values of this activity are evident and 
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Indian Tepee 
By Permission American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


ihe time spent in helping each group to organize 
their information in such a way that it will satis- 

the social demand becomes in itself a valuable 
anguage project. Needless to say, the satisfaction 
esrowing out of the results of the sustained effort 
will be sufficient to fix the information acquired 
i) a situation very closely resembling a life pro}- 
classroom, 


l¢ Wn outside of the 


B. Intermediate Grades 


work for the intermediate 


\ S litable 


hades is the making of a kodak, or scrap book. 


prece ol 


s leads directly into the study of raw materials. 
Perhaps there is need for a scrap book in geogr1- 

in which pupils may paste illustrative m- 
terials such as postal cards or magazine picture: 


and short articles. Pupils with kodaks are an 


The fol- 


lowing questions are suggestive of those which 


lous to make a book for their pictures. 


might be asked to stimulate thought and action. 


How large should the book be? 
What material is best for the pages ? 
What is best for covers? 

How 


can it be constructed so that it will not 
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Lumbering 


{Exhibit Industrial Arts, Teachers’ College Summer 1921] 


spread when the pictures are in it? 
Is the loose-leaf plan desirable ? 


4 


Why do these books cost so much in the stores: 


Lively discussion is sure to follow and an ex- 


amination of “ready made” books will open. the 


way to numberless related studies. It is to be 


hoped that individual pupils will be allowed to 


follow lines of special interest to them and make 
small group or individual reports to the class dur- 
ing the time that is perhaps called language on 
Wish to 
Another 


child may be interested in the evolution of print- 


the program. Some of the children may 


find out bow the first book came to be. 
ing. Several should raise questions about the dif- 
ferent kinds of papers available for construction 
work, Perhaps this will lead to a class interest 


nN: 


Problem I. Where does paper come from? 


Children of this age can use the tables of con 
tents if the books they need are made available 
and surely no better silent reading motive could 
he provided than this one when it satisfies a real 
need on the part of the pupils. 

As soon as the children learn that wood is one 
source of paper they may wish to collect the native 
woods of the vicinity and to mount them indica- 
ting their industrial uses. It is to be hoped that 
some of the more ambitious pupils will be inter- 
ested sufficiently to perform some simple expert 
ments with paper such as soaking and remaking 
paper, examination of various kinds of paper under 


the microscope, or treating paper to make it trans- 


parent, waterproof, etc. Any of these activities 
excellent 


Thus it 


are highly stimulating and furnish 
chances for the natural use of language. 
is seen that numerous individual problems may 
be under consideration while the main part of the 
class is carrying on an investigation of general 


interest to all. 


Problem Il. To make the book. 

It is probably wisest to choose a rather simpie 
model consisting of a jointed cover and fillers made 
double at the binding to prevent spreading when 
the books are filled. There are very good models 
shown with specific directions in teachers’ journals 
and in almost any set of modern industrial art 


hooks. 


II. 
If the teacher thinks best she may allow the 


Problem To decorate the cover. 

pupils to spend considerable time at this point in 
studying designs on books as to their symbolism 
and the skill shown in making the covers so at- 
tractive that it stimulates the desire to look inside. 
Right here this knowledge fills a need and hence 


will be acquired under favorable conditions. 


Problem IV. 
and orderly manner in the book. 


To arrange materials in a pleasing 
The classification of material by subject, the 


making of an mdex, the study of margins, and 
spacing, also the best ways of attaching the ma- 
terials to the page ;—these are real problems that 
call for careful study of the art of book making. 


A needed 


making well balanced 


amount of practice before pasting in 


pages is also essential. All 
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of this makes directly for an appreciation of books 
ihat is greatly to be desired. 

These two illustrations typify the rich content 
involved in almost any industrial arts activity. 
They also indicate how a fund of vital knowledge 
can be acquired under most favorable learning con- 
ditions. It is easy to contrast the all-round pu- 
pil development growing out of such projects as 
these with the narrow results, mainly in skills, of 
the formal manual arts lessons which are still 
taught in too large a number of schools. If all 
of the fundamental aims of industrial arts are 
kept constantly in mind, activities can easily be 
planned which will make for the previously stated 
outcomes so essential in a democratic society. 





SEAT WORK IN PRIMARY GRADES 
By Jessie Ruff, Marinette, Wis. 

There are six things to be considered in plan- 
ning seat-work. It must be (1) worth while (2) 
interesting (3) progressive (4) coordinate with 
the daily recitations (5) easy to prepare and (6) 
inexpensive. 

To make seat work effective, the teacher must 
check up the work done or the children may get 
into careless habits and, in consequence, not do 
their work well. 

Perhaps the hardest time to find worth-while 
material is at the beginning of the first grade, be- 
cause the work must be so simple. ‘The first sug- 
gestions given will be found useful at this time 
while those given later will be found to be more 
difficult. 

1. Place sticks (worn fiber victrola needles ::rz 
good), corn or similar material on the desks to 
form the letters whose sounds were taught in the 
phonetic class that day. Simple words may also 
be formed. 

2. Jet the children illustrate she sounds learned 
in phonics, first practicing at the board and later 
working with paper and crayons. ‘Time should not 
be spent in obtaining finished drawings as a rough 
drawing brings out the idea just as well. 

3. Practice’ in writing the phonograms on the 
board during the seat work period, following the 
recitation in phonics, helps to fix the sounds taught. 
This work, however, should be supervised. 

4, Allow pupils to find all the works they know 
(Words may be 


from a box or envelope of words. 


made with a print set or purchased from some 
good supply company). 

5. Children may underline the words they 
know on pages taken from discarded readers or 
frcm magazines that have large clear type. 

6. Pupils may illustrate words which they have 
learned. Hither the blackboard or paper may be 
used for this work. 

7. Form with word cards hard sentences in 
the lesson. 

8. Illustrate the reading or language lessons 
by means of cut-outs, crayon work, or pencil. The 
children may choose picture sentences in the read- 
ing lesson which they would like to illustrate. 
Choosing adds interest. For this work a rough 
paper such as ordinary wrapping paper may be 
utilized. 

9. In the first grade at the beginning of the 
year, it will be well to have a slip pasted on each 
child’s desk giving his name. Learning to writ 
his name with this slip as a copy is profitable. 

10. Some tracing of patterns made by the 
teacher may be given, but this work should be 
correlated with some lesson or with the season 
of the year. 

11. Illustrated A B C cards may be made. 

12. Have the pupils write sentences in whicl: 
one word is represented by a drawing. The chil- 
dren enjoy making original drawings and they 
will do much more careful work than as if the 
entire sentence is in writing. Later they may fill 
in the spaces with words instead of drawings. 

13. Let the children see how many words built 
on the new phonograms for the day, they can build 
either with pencil and paper or with cards. 

14. Form words with the letter cards answer- 
ing questions about the story which the teacher 
has written on the board. 


To Illustrate: Story—-The Three Pigs. 

Question—What did each pig use to build his 
house? 

The children read the story, find the answers 
and form them on their desks with letter cards; 
as straw, sticks, and bricks. 

To Illustrate: Story—Little Red Hen. 

Question. What were they all willing to help 
the Little Red Hen do? Answer. Eat the bread. 
There are many other questions on the story 
that may be asked. This work tests the pupil’s 
comprehension of the story. 


15. Envelopes containing two or three pic- 
{ures each and also a number of sentence strips 
may be passed to the pupils. The strips are to be 
sorted out and placed under the right pictures. 
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‘These envelopes have to be prepared by the teacher. 
16. Pictures mounted on cardboard with ques- 
tions written upon the back may be passed to the 
children. 
letter cards, or they may be answered orally or in 
writing. 
17. A story cut from an old reader may be 


The questions may be answered with 


mounted with questions written on the back to be 
answered in the same way as in number 16. 

18. The children may be told to look in their 
school library for a story about a certain subject. 
As for example they may be directed to find a story 
or verse about spring and to be ready to read it 
well for the other children. 

19. Questions about the reading lesson may be 
written on the board to be looked up by the chil- 
dren. 

20. Pasteboard pieces may be passed around, 
on which are directions that are to be followed 
out by the children. 


I'xample : 

Make thirteen circles. 

Color three red. 

Color two yellow. 

Color three green. 

Leave one white. 

Color two black. 

Color one blue. 

Color one brown. 

21. Pasteboard dominoes may be made by the 
children, and the game may then be played in 
groups of two. 

22. The children may make lists of birds, ani- 
mals, flowers, fruits, vegetables, trees, things made 
of wood, iron, and the like. 

23. They may illustrate number stories. 

There will be many variations of the above sug- 
gestions which will come to the teacher’s mind 
when planning the daily lessons; for each lesson 
should be worked out just a little differently in 
order to maintain interest. 


Adaptation in Arithmetic as an Aid to Progress 


By Prin. H. A. Cook, 


With the opening of the school year every 
teacher of arithmetic approaches her task with a 
determination to make the work more profitable 
than ever to every one of the many boys and girls 
who are looking to her for guidance in this part of 
their schooi training. The key-note should be prog- 
ress. ‘There should be growth on the part of every 
pupil in his ability to reason. And along with 
this ability to reason there should be an increas- 
ing skill in the correct use of numbers, such as 
addition, subtraction, and the like. In addition 
to the ability to reason and skill in the use of 
numbers, there are certain facts of an informa- 
tional character which must be learned, but the 
latter is perhaps of secondary importance. If 
there is no progress made along the first two lines, 
then arithmetic has hardly been worth while for 
the pupil. If there is progress, then one of the 
strongest incentives for effort on the part of the 
pupil is thereby provided. 


1. Individual Differences Exist 
It has been well stated that there are as many 
problems for the teacher as there are pupils in 
the class. 
with the teaching of arithmetic. 


This is particularly true in connection 


There is Jim 


Merrill, Wisconsin 


who takes to arithmetic like a duck to water. Next 
to him sits Tom who has a genuine dislike for all 
things arithmetical and whose inherent stupidity 
retards the class and aggravates the teacher. The 
teacher feels her responsibility for Tom, but Jim 
will surely get into mischief if she does not exer- 
Sentiment 
It is still 
;nore often felt by the conscientious teacher. The 
act that there is a Jim and a Tom who represent 
two extremes in arithmetical ability in every arith- 
We might as well admit at the out- 
set that two pupils whose abilities are so different 


cise her wits end to keep him busy. 
such as this is often expressed orally. 


metic class. 


as these two cannot by any logic or justice to either 
be expected to solve problems of equal difficulty 
or to perform in arithmetic with anywhere near 
And the 
fact that Jim and Tom have both “passed” the 
sixth grade and are now “in the seventh grade” 
is no longer to be held over the head of the teacher 
as a weapon to compel the teacher to hand out 
io both boys the identical material in an identical] 


an equal degree of speed or accuracy. 


way. 


Examples to Show Individual Differences 
In the course of some observations along this 
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line the following problem was given to an eighth 


grade class. “We 
How many do we learn in 8 days?” There 


learn 2 words a day in our 
class. 
were 90 pupils in the grade and most of them, of 
course, were able to solve the problem. However, 
there were a few in the class who failed to reasou 
One 
pupil divided 8 by 2 and gave 4 for an answer. 
Another subtracted 2 from 8 and gave 6 for an 
Still another added 2 and 8, and his an- 
swer was 10. This about exhausted the possible 
variety of answers to this simple problem in which 


correctly, and these gave incorrect answers. 


answer. 


the computation was correct, but the reasoning, il 
At the 


same time a number of the pupils in this same 


it can be called .reasoning, was wrong. 


eighth grade class were able to solve the following 
problem with apparent ease: “Mr. Wood has 250 
He sold 20% of them the first day and 
What per- 
(The two 


Sucking- 


base-balls. 
40% of the remainder the second day. 
cent of his 
problems quoted above are from B, R. 
The difference in ability implied in 


original stock was left?” 


ham’s scale). 
this case is large and must be met and dealt with 
The the two 
above problems was given to a small class of second 
Three of them (about a third of the 


in some definite manner. first of 
graders. 
class) gave correct answers, showing that there 
are times when some second graders are better 
reasoners than some in the eighth grade. Of course 
it would not be fair to attempt to measure any 
pupil’s reasoning ability by means of a single test, 
and it would be unfair to assume that these eighth 
grade pupils had second grade ability, but it is 
evident that their reasoning ability is not so very 
far removed from that level. 


A reasoning test was given to this same eighth 


grade class. The result of the test showed a 
reasoning ability on the part of some as low as the 
level of an average third grade. The test also 


indicated a reasoning ability on the part of some 
ethers that would rank favorably with high school 
pupils. Similar tests given to other grades showed 
a corresponding variation in ability. It is plainly 
evident that if pupils who vary so widely in ability 
as this are given the same requirement the result 
Either 
the slow pupil will not be able to assimilate the 


will be more or less disastrous to both. 


material given him as rapidly and as independent- 
ly as he should in order to acquire the right train- 
ing; or, on the other hand, the better pupil will 
acquire the dangerous habit of dilly-dallying over 


his work and thus fail to exert himself to his ut- 
most, or he may possibly make use of his reserve 
skill and energy in developing disciplinary prob- 
lems for the teacher. 


2. The Individual Differences May Be Provided 
For 
(A) 


‘l’o meet this situation the arithmetic classes were 


In Upper Grades 


divided into groups on the basis of the reasoning 
test which had been given. An eighth grade class 


of 90 pupils was divided into 4 groups. A 
seventh grade class was also divided into 4 groups. 
These classes had previously been divided into 
sections according tothe general average of each 
pupil in all school subjects. As some pupils had 
high general averages but were low in arithmetic. 
while others with low averages ranked high in 
alithmetic, there still remained considerable vari- 
ation in arithmetical ability within each section. 
Ii was not necessary, however, to have all four 
groups represented in every section. In each sec- 
tion there were only three groups, this being a con- 
venient number for the teacher to handle at one 


time. For instance, the different groups were rep- 
resented in the various sections as follows: Jn 


section A of the eighth grade there were groups 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. In section B were groups 


No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. In section C were 
groups No, 2, No. 3, and No. 4. In section A of 


the seventh grade were groups No. 2, No. 3, and 
No. 4. 
groups No, 3, No. 4, and No. 5, 


In the eighth grade 


In section B of the latter grade were 
The number of 
pupils in each group varied. 
there were in all 25 pupils in group No. 1, 30 
pupils in group No, 2, 27 pupils in group No. 3, 
and 8 pupils in group No, 4. Every group of 
equal rank was given about the same grade of work. 
In all there were five preparations for the teacher 
io make. The group average on the test showed 
that the average ability of group No. 1 was about 
the ninth grade, that of group No. 2 was about 

that of No. 3 


seventh grade, and group No. 4 had about sixth 


eighth grade, group was about 


grade ability. Thus the average ability of each 
group Was separated from that of the nearest group 
by an interval of one year. A comparison of the 
ages of pupils in the various groups showed that 
the youngest pupils were found in the second 
group, while those in the fourth group averaged 
two years older. 
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(B) In Primary Grades 

A similar plan of grouping was tried out in a 
primary room in which there was a first and small 
second grade. The pupils of the two grades were 
grouped irrespective of grades for number work. 
Of the four groups the highest one ranked about 
third grade ability, the second group about second 
grade ability, and the others correspondingly lower. 
Here the work was made as informal as possible. 
The pupils of each group sat in a part of the room 
assigned to that group. Simple exercises were 
Work in the 
groups was taken up more as a reading exercise 
The 


grouping arrangement served as a guide to the 


improvised by the teacher. lower 


and pupils followed their own inclination. 
teacher in adapting the work to the ability of the 


The tactfully by the 


teacher, and with the pupils of nearly equal abilits 


pupil. work was handled 
grouped by themselves some interesting rivalry 
was developed among them. 
(C) The Plan Explained 
In following the group plan of adapting arith- 
metic, certain methods of procedure were found 
Some of these will be briefly mentioned. 


helpful. 
the seated to- 


gether to facilitate the conduct of the work. ‘The 


Members of same group were 
assignment of pupils to the different groups was 
not made too rigid, and promotions were permitted 
effort. 


were also made whenever it was thought advisable. 


occasionally as a reward of Demotions 
Pupils were allowed to assist in the keeping of 
their own records and were able to watch their own 
progress from day to day. Assignments were 
made for each group according to the average 
ability of the group. For example, the fourth 
group in the eighth grade which had an average 
sixth grade ability was given problems of sixth 
grade difficulty, selected from the text-book. A 
daily test was used consisting of one or two prob- 
lems. These were displayed on large sized cards 
in front of each group, and the three groups were 
tested simultaneously. These test problems were 
always new to the pupils and not such as might 
have been “learned” beforehand by the pupil. Care 
was taken in preparing these problems for the class 
to see that the pupils were required to “think” the 
principle involved in the problem. Review exer- 
cises were also given to all groups simultaneously. 


Sets of problems were mounted on cards. Certain 


,Y the lowest and th 











Children Enjoy Keeping Their Own Record 


cards of problems were used for each group ac 
cording to the group ability. Individual con 
sultation replaced the oral recitation. As some 


pupils rank high in reasoning ability but are low 


bat ‘ ; : 
solne rank low In reasoning 


in fundamentals, while 
but are high in fundamental operations (addition, 


subtraction, multiplication and division) the same 


] 


groups that were used for problems could not be 


used in these upper grades for work in funda 


classes Were 1 erouped for this lat- 


mentals. The 
ter work and condueted in much the same manner. 


The Curtis Test was used and the work was fur- 
ther adapted by requiring a different time limit 


of each group. 


a. Adaptation Based On Individual Differe neces 


Will Bring Good Results 


The adaptation of arithmetic to pupil abilits 


had a number of distinct advantages: 


1. Individual Progress. ‘Tests made at the 
beginning and at the close of the year showed that 
all pupils had made considerably more than aver 
age progress. ‘The 


eredtest progress was made 

ighest groups. It became 
evident from this fact that pupils of sixth grade 
ability in the eighth grade made greater progress 
when given problems of sixth grade difficulty than 
they would have made if they had been given regu- 


lar eighth grade work. 
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2. Pupil Interest. Pupils acquired interest in 
their work when they were given work that they 
could do. A consciousness of their ability to mas- 
ter the task given them furnished a powerful in- 
centive. Opportunity for real competition was 
increased with the number of groups, and keen ri- 
valry developed in the effort on the part of pupils 
to excel in the group to which they belonged. 


3. Independent Effort. Pupils who had previ- 
ously been followers learned to work more inde- 
pendently. As pupils became more confident in 
their own ability they learned to put forth more 
independent effort. This in itself is a valuable 
training. 


4. Class Efficiency. With the work more near- 
ly adapted tu pupil ability, the entire class was able 
to procee:| with greater speed and it became an 
casier matter te conduct the work on a time basis. 

From the standpoint of the teacher there was 
greater assurance that results were being ob- 
tained and ihat in an atmosphere of congenial 
There was a growing consciousness that 
the teacher’s job is a big one replete with possi- 
bilities. upils were grappling with their own 
problems because these were within their own 
sphere of interest. Habits of industry were being 
formed which made for character as well as for 
greater progress in arithmetic. 


work. 





SOCIAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE RURAL SCHOOL 
Birthday Celebrations 
Margaret Metcalf 

Birthdays, as well as festival days throughout 
the year a:‘ord excellent opportunities for stimu- 
Jating the social phase of the child’s nature. When- 
ever a group of children are brought together in a 
natural and social way, moral and ethical train- 
ing is sure to be the result. Pleasure in fellowship 
and co-operation is developed. Then, too, we 
can work with the children for that glad accept- 
ance of the superior gifts of others—a trait that 
will make them pleasant people with whom to live. 

During intermediate and upper grades the 
social instinct begins to ripen. It is the teacher’s 
duty to develop and to direct it. The question 


row is not so much “What facts have you taught 
the boys and girls?,” or “What have you trained 
them to do?” as it is “What kind of people have 
you helped them to become?” Do they accept re- 


sponsibility? Have they initiative? Do thev 
realize thai the school is their school and that it 
is their duty to make it a good one? Has thei: 
reading helped them to find things for themselves, 
to grow :n thought and power, and to take their 
part and to be of real service to others? 

To acconiplish this higher aim, why not give 
ihe pupils real, social things to do?  Vitalize 
their reading and magazine work by allowing the 
older children to become hostesses for the smalle™ 
children. ‘’his plan has worked magic in our 
school, and, with the hope that Journal readers 
ay be inspired to try out a similar plan, we will, 
“vom time to tune, publish birthday programs that 
were planned hy the older girls of our school. This 
material was found in library reference books, 
magazines and current papers. 

To begin with, a little birthday poem was taught 
to the younger children. ‘This birthday verse waa 
used from month to month at the birthday cele- 
bration. ‘ll child whose birthday was being cele- 
brated was presented a blossom with the birthday 
Interest never lagged in this part of 
the hour’s events. Even the shy, timid child 
wanted to have his turn. After the presentation 
of the flower a program was given, the nature of 
it depending upon the month. It was the duty 
of the older pupil who was taught to be hostess or 
host to plan the party or entertainment. 


For September, Frances E. Willard’s life, as 
bd 


greeting. 


found in “Modern Americans,” was read or told bv 
upper grade pupils. Some story read in the silent 
reading period was told by members of the third 
or fourth grade. 

If the birthday happened to come near Kate 
Douglas Wiggins’ birthday, the story of her life 
was told. Mr. Wiggins has written a charming 
little story about the time when she was a little 
girl. This may be found in her little book called 
“The Story Hour.” 
by first or second grade children was given. After 
this the birthday cake appeared. In our own 
school we always had one that was decorated with 
lighted candles. The boy or girl whose birthday 
ii was, passed the cake. While the children were 
eating, short, funny stories were told. It wasn’t 
long before each child contributed to the fun with 
either a conundrum or a short story. 

After they had finished eating their cake, every- 
one put his head on his desk and then the guest of 
honor quietly slipped some peanuts on the desk 


Then a story or poem learned 
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beside him. When the pupils awoke they found 
them and then there was great merry making, for 
the hostess tuld the story of Goobers. This story 
is found in the magazine Something T’o Do, and 
it tells how to make a Chinese man out of peanuts. 
Following the story the children were permitted to 
make dolls, spiders, camels, and other objects that 
their peanuts suggested. Great originality was 
shown in the animals that were made. 
(To be continued) 





BOOK REPORTS GIVEN BY PUPILS 


Bertha M. Rogers, 
Janesville, 


General Grade 
Wis. 


Repoited by 
Supervisor, 


Introduction 


The following English lessons, with accompany- 
ing explanations were presented by teachers ot 
grades four and seven at a teachers’ meeting. 
Members of the group requested that the individ- 
ual contributions be recorded and thus become 
available for future reference and study. In com- 
pliance with this request, the writer organized a 
description of each demonstration according to the 
following pedagogical arrangement: 


A FOURTH GRADE LESSON 
Taught by Miss Winifred Granger 
Recitation. 
An Oral Report of the Book, “Captains 
Courageous.” ; 
Child’s Aim: To give to classmates a descrip- 
tion of an enjoyable story. 
Teacher's Aim: Set forth in the following 
exposition : 


Type: 
Topic: 


The Cultivation of a Discriminating Taste for 
Books 
1. Educates for the Use of Leisure. 

The boys and girls of to-day will be the citi- 
zens of to-morrow and in all probability will de- 
vote a third of their time to pursuits of leisure. 
Whether they spend this viciously, harmlessly, or 
profitably depends to a large extent upon their 
training in the art of reading. 

It is essential, therefore, that the school give 
specific instruction in how to read and what to 
To quote from Lang’s “Reading A Manual 
for Teachers,” “Passive book culture must give 
place to active book culture if it is to meet the de- 
mand of this motor age.” Vital reading habits 


read. 
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not only bring to an individual pleasure and know- 
ledge but power and strength. For this reason, 
teachers should cultivate in their pupils a love for 
good literature so that through a more intelligent 
employment of leisure the standards of refinement 
will be raised in our country. 

2. Teachers Responsible for the Training. 

While the responsibility for the formation of 
these habits concerns all teachers, it rests espec- 
ially upon those of the intermediate grades. For, 
pupils in these grades have more time for pleasure 
reading and are more susceptible to suggestion 
than they will be later: Larned in his book, 
“Character and Culture” says “The tenderest years 
of childhood are the years of all others for shaping 
a pure, intellectual thirst which only a noble lit- 
erature can satisfy.” 


3. Is Worth the Time. 

In th-s practical age when results must be evi- 
dent, and literature is not on the daily program, 
can a teacher sacrifice the reading time to aid 
children in selecting proper books and in discuss- 
ing these books with them? ° 

“Children learn to read by reading” Dr. Quantz, 
after testing a large number of readers, said, “By 
far the most rapid reader of all those tested is a 
young woman whose extent of reading is excep- 
tionally broad.” 

Time spent in creating a habit of reading worth 
while literature is more than compensated by the 
children’s increased reading at home and their in- 
creased interest in and appreciation of the neces- 
sity of mastering the mechanics. For example, a 
poor, phlegmatic reader heard an interesting re- 
port of “Alice in Wonderland” which was too dif- 
ficult for her to read. This aroused in her a sud- 
den desire to read that book. She gave her family 
no rest but insisted on procuring help. Within 
two months her reading scores as measured by 
Monroe’s Silent Reading Tests, advanced in com- 
prehension from 64 to 68 points and in rate from 
90 to 104. In addition, this striving attitude 
permeated all her school interests and so extended 
into other studies. 

4. Provides Opportunity for Teaching Methods of 
Study. 

As a guide in studying a book with the intent of 
giving a review, an outline similar to the follow- 
ing suggests the structural basis for the report, 
and indicates the nature of its content. 
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Outline for a Book Report 
1. Name of book. 


2. Name of author. 

; \,hy was the book written? 

1. Theme. 

5. f£etting. 

6. Characters. 

7 Plot. 

S$. Do you think the book is worth while? 
The last question, “Do you think the book is 


worth while,’ aims to secure independence of 
thought after a clear statement of the author’s 
the 
teacher and the class may disagree 


purpose in writing book has been given. 
Though the 
with the pupil’s opinion he should feel that they 
respect his judgment, and in addition he should 
realize that his idea of the value of the book may 
change and that his judgment is tentative. 

Becatise over antysis and laborious study tends 
to kill enjovinent and destroy good reading habits, 
it is impoitant that the teacher keep in mind that 
her aim is not to test knowledge but to lead pupils 
into the realm of study. 

Study on the part of the child includes a well 
defined for undertaking the work, a se- 
lection of facts by the pupil with reference to the 


PUPpOse 


fulfillment of his aims, and the arrangement by 


the pupil of these facts with reference to their 


relative values. This sort of an organization ne- 
cessitates the exercise of judgment and reflection. 
(nd, MeMurray in “How to 


Study.” the emphasis of a recitation should fall 


according to Dr: 


not on reproduction but on reflection. 

An amplification of this thought is set forth by 
Larned in the following quotation. “The success 
ol any school is measured, not by the little propor- 
tion of actual learning which its students take 
out of it, but by the persisting strength of the im- 
pulse to know and to think, which they carry from 
the school into their lives.” 

The 
Courageous is 


tecitation 


1. Captains the name of the 


book I have read. 

2. It was written by Rudyard Kipling. 

3. Ee wrote it to entertain. 

t. Fe tells us about a fisherman’s life on the 
sca and makes clear that money does not 
bring happiness or make character. Teach- 
er: “It is not how much we have, but how 
much we enjoy, that makes happiness.”’ 

5. ‘The setting is on the sea near the coast 
of New England. One chapter tells of a 
trip on the railroad from Los Angeles to 

Soston. 

6. The characters are Harvey, his mother and 
father, Dan, and many fishermen. 


7. The plot centers about the question—Does 
Harvey get back to his mother and does his 
experience with the poor fishermen harm 
or help him? 
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8. The book is worth while. 
Have you any questions? 


QUESTIONS: 

2nd Pupil—Are you 
going to read another 
book by Kipling? 

3rd  Pupil—Do_ you 
know anything else Kip- 
ling wrote? 


{th Pupil—Do you 
know anything about his 
life? 

He was born in India, 
the same year that my 
father was born, 1865. 
His parents were Eng- 
lish. Rudyard Kipling 
has traveled a_e great 


deal. I believe he likes 
animals and outdoor 
life. 


4th Pupil—When I 
read that book, Ithought 
that the plot was wheth- 
er or not Harvey caught 
the big fish. 

5th Pupil—Can you 
classify the book? 


5th Pupil—Why isn’t 
a myth? 


+ 


6th Pupil—Perhaps it 
is a legend. 


ANSWERS: 
Yes, I am. 


He wrote the First 
and Second Jungle 
Books, Just So Stories, 
many poems and other 
stories. 


No, do you? 


That may be the plot 
of one chapter but not 
of the whole book. 

It is a story of ad- 
venture. 

Most myths have been 
handed down from the 
past. A myth usually 
explains what the people 
of long ago believed and 
so it tells of their gods 
and spirits. 


A legend is a story 
without any historical 
truth, but which the 


people have at one time 
thought true. Many leg- 
ends tell of heroes and 
their brave deeds. Cap- 
tains Courageous is 
about common every day 
boys. 





A SEVENTH GRADE 


LESSON 


Taught by Miss Mabel Madden 


Type: Review. 
Topic: 
Green Gables.” 
Child’s Aim: 


An Oral Report of the book “Anne of 


‘T'o give to classmates a descrip 


tion of an enjoyable story. 


Teacher's Aim: Set 


exposition. 


The Cultivation of 


forth in 


the following 


A Taste for Reading 


A. General Statement 


In training pupils to give reports of books which 


they have selected and read from the school, home 


or public libraries the teacher should aim first, to 


discover the types of literature each child likes; 


second, to extend and deepen his interest in books ; 


ind third, to teach him to give pointed descriptions 


of these. 
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B. Detailed Statements 
I. Discover Children’s Tastes 

It is a part of a teacher’s work to ascertain the 
books which her pupils like, for when she knows 
the sort of literature they enjoy she can direct their 
reading more intelligently and exercise greater 
tact and better judgment in recommending books 
to them. 


II. Create an Interest 

Distinct from the teacher’s suggestions, those 
are valuable which the pupils receive from each 
other through their oral book reports because these 
reviews introduce the class to various forms of 
literature and modes of expression. In addition 
to this kind of an incentive to more extensive read- 
ing sometimes an appeal to the emulative instinct 
in the nature of extra credit given for the number 
of books read within a month conduces to the read- 
ing of a large number of books. 


Ill. Ensure Brief Descriptions 

But before a teacher gives such credit she must 
learn to what extent each has assimilated what he 
has read, which necessitates the testing of each 
child. And if a teacher has forty pupils this 
presupposes the hearing of many reports. There- 
fore, it is imperative that these be brief. The con- 
densing of a book into a short description requires 
an organization which demands real thinking, an 
intellectual process in which children need guid- 


ance, For this purpose the following is helpful. 


Outline For a Book Report 


1. Title. 
2. Author. 
3. Classify as a novel, adventure, biography, 


short story or poetry. 

4. Where is the scene laid? 
5. In what period of time? 

6. Characterize as humorous, pathetic, thrill- 
ing or dry. 

7. Name chief characters, not more than five, 
and give the most prominent characteristics of 
each. 

&. Relate your favorite incident. 

9. Would you recommend it to the class? Why? 

This outline centers the student’s attention on 
the salient points of the selection, and so not only 
saves time, but leads him to study selectively. For 
in following the outline he must distinguish he- 
tween the most important ideas, and those of less 
value and so analyze the book before summarizing 
its main points in the form of 


An Oral Review 
Anne of Green Gables 


“Anne of Green Gables’’ is a novel written by 


L. H. Montgomery. It. is both humorous and 
pathetic. 

The scene is laid on Prince Edward Island, a 
province in Canada. 

The chief characters are Anne Shirley, an or- 
phan, Matthew and Marilla Cuthbert, brother and 
sister, and Diana Barry, Anne’s best friend. 

Anne was a very imaginative child. Marilla 
did not believe in imagining, but Matthew always 
took Anne’s side so Marilla scolded most of the 
time. 

Anne disliked red hair very much and if any- 
one said anything about hers she flew into a rage. 
The first day Anne went to school in Avonlea, the 
boy across the aisle wanted to attract her atten- 
tion so he took hold of her hair and said, “‘Car- 
rots, carrots.”” Anne looked at Gilbert a minute 
and then arose, took her slate and broke it over 
his head. Anne did not speak to Gilbert until 
five years later. 

I recommend this book to the girls of the class 
who like interesting and humorous girls’ books. 

Told by a pupil in Grade Seven. 


[To be Concluded ih October Issue] 





THE PEOPLE OF FORT ATKINSON HAVE 
SPOKEN 

At the annual school meeting held in Fort At 
kinson, E. H. Miles, former superintendent of 
schools, was elected treasurer of the school board 
for a term of three years, defeating his opponent, 
G. W. Rankin, former member of the board, by 
220 votes. 

The above announcement tells the story of the 
people having the last say. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Miles last year was requested by the 
school board to advance certain pupils in. their 
grades contrary to the markings of the teachers. 
Miles refused: the board asked for his resignation ; 
he refused to resign: the request for the resigna 
tion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Miles fought the battle of the teacher, de 
claring that no school board could thus invade the 
professional field and dictate such policies to 
teachers. The board resented this attitude on the 
part of Mr. Miles by engaging another man for his 
job. When the annual school election rolled 
around, Mr. Miles, now in the insurance business, 
and still living in Fort Atkinson, was requested b- 
his friends to stand for election to the school board 
as the opponent of Mr. Rankin, one of the mem 
bers of the old board who opposed Mr. Miles. 
The result is as noted above. The people spoke, 
and the teachers of Fort Atkinson are assured of 
not having their professional prerogatives violated 
in the future. 





The Navy and not the Bureau of Education 
teaches the children in Guam.—Independent. 
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STATE ASSOCIATION. AT MILWAUKEE, 
NOVEMBER 3-4-5. 

President B. E. McCormick has under way 2 
ost attractive program for the coming meeting 
of the State Association at Milwaukee, on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, November 3, 4, 5. 
Fewer speakers have been placed on the general 
program, and each one has been limited to the time 
allotted. On Thursday evening the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra will give a concert in the 
auditorium. This is going to be a treat which 
has not for many years been enjoyed by the teach- 
ers of the state in their annua] conference. The 


fact that Governor Blaine will address the meet- 


ing on Friday evening, and noted speakers from 
outside the state have been engaged, insures a big 
attendance and a meeting full of inspiration and 
help for the teachers of this state. 

Plan now to see that your schools close for 
Thursday and Friday of convention week. 





CHANGES IN THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 
State Department of Public Instruction 
John Callahan, State Superintendent. 
C. J. Anderson, Assistant State Superintendent. 
City Superintendents 
Fort Atkinson, F. M. Bray 


Madison, Dr. T. W. Gosling 
Oshkosh, C. C. Bishop 
Park Falls, G. E. Denman 
Portage, A. J. Henkel 
Prairie du Chien, W. Koepke 
Reedsburg, R. F. Lewis 

Rice Lake, E. C. Hirsch 
Stoughton, J. E. Roberts 
Superior, Grace Geary 


Viroqua, L. W. Fulton 
Waupun, H. S. Hemenway 


County Training School Principals 


Door and Kewaunee 
Counties, 
Sauk County, 


E. J. Young 
Ellen McDonald 


High School Principals 


Albany, Charles Lamb 
Arcadia, W. B. Senty 
Baldwin, F. M. Tidmarsh 
Belmont, Mr. Brown 
Benton, G. J. Cardin 
Black River Falls W. F. Price 
Bloomington : O. L. Schneyer 
Bruce, Irvin F. Heise 
Cashton, Frank Meinecke 
Cassville, G. M. Appleman 
Clinton, John Wood 
Coloma, G. C. Feist 
Cuba City Floyd Smith 
Elkhart Lake Charles H. Dorr 
Ellsworth, L. F. Thomas 


Fort Atkinson, Frank Bray 


Gays Mills W. R. Shepard 
Glenwood City, W. W. Detert 
Hartford, Arthur Schubert 
Hartland, Cc. J. Coates 
Highland, Edward Hinterburg 
Hurley, Harold Conners 
Iola, Herbert Heilig 
Kewaskum, A. E. Schaub 
Kewaunee, W. F. Krusche 
Kiel, H. A. Weingartner 
La Crosse, G. M. Wiley 
Laona, William C. Hanson 
Lodi, Charles R. White 
Mauston, H. Bonar 
Menomonee Falls, A. W. Peck 
Mishicot, Frank Lohrey 


Mount Horeb, 
New Lisbon, 


C. W. Tomlinson 
Otis Ingebritsen 


Onalaska, W. A. Moran 
Oregon, C. W. Collman 
Osseo, Albert Moore 
Palmyra, B. F. Dougherty 
Park Falls, G. E. Denman 
Plainfield, George Jones 
Portage, A. J. Henkel 
Port Wing, E. W. Messinger 
Poynette, Sidney B. Goff 
Prairie du Chien, W. Koepke 
Reedsburg, R. F. Lewis 
Rib Lake, J. H. Mills 
Rice Lake E. C. Hirsch 
Sharon, C. A. Morley 
Shiocton, D. W. Williams 
Shullsburg, E. A. Deneen 
Sparta, Nicholas Gunderson 


H. R. Liesack 
Paul M. Vincent 


Spring Valley, 
Stevens Point, 


Verona, Frood Smith 
Viroqua, L. W. Fulton 
Walworth, R. M. Kutz 
Washburn, Pearl Blanding 
West De Pere, H. S. Speer 
Whitehall, Charles E. Butler 
Wild Rose, A. S. Hemphill 
Williams Bay, C. R. Otto 
Wittenberg, Leslie Schlytter 
Wonewoc, B. L. Ferguson 
County Superintendents 
Buffalo, H. H. Liebenberg 
Chippewa, Anna Johnson 
Columbia, Laura Jamieson 
Fond du Lac, Orsen Morse 
Grant, Frank Ralph 
Kewaunee, Thomas Frawley 
Monroe, Harriet Hutson 
Oconto, Sanford Wilson 
Oneida, Martha Johnson 
Outagamie, Florence Jenkins 
Polk, Evelyn Wied 
Portage, Alice Gordon 
Price. Ida Ehle 
Racine, Edith McEachron 
Taylor, Emma Lipinsky 
Waushara, Arthur Dietz 
Wood, Ruth Bennett 


A little slum child was enjoying his first glimpse 
of a pastoral life. He was sitting one evening on 
a stool beside the farmer’s wife who was plucking 
a chicken. He watched her gravely for some time, 
then asked: ‘‘Do yer take off their clothes every 
night, lidy?’’—Blightly. 
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GEORGE P. HAMBRECHT 





Director of Vocational Education 


State 
Superintendent John Callahan as director of the 
vocational work of Wisconsin, is a Milwaukeean 


(;eorge P. Hambrecht, who succeeds 


by birth; attended the State University three 
vears ; received his Ph. B. from Chicago University, 
and passed the Wisconsin bar examination in 1903. 
He was first teacher of mathematics and scienc: 
in the Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, high school : 
later became principal, and finally superintendent 
of schools of that city. Mr. Hambrecht has served 
on the county board of Wood County, and repre- 
sented that county in the legislature from 1909 to 
1915. In August 1915 he was appointed to the 
State Industrial Commission, which position he 
held up to the time of his appointment as director 
of vocational education in Wisconsin. During his 
work in the Industrial Commission, he came in 
close touch with the vocational educational field, 
and he comes to his new position well prepared to 
doa great work for Wisconsin along this line. 


Make the best of it and forget the rest of it. 








Man has conquered the air. The young lady 
at the piano next door hasn’t.—Detroit News. 


DEATHS 


Jennie Hogan, a well known teacher at Green 
Bay, died suddenly from heart failure July 30th. 

Many Journal readers will regret to hear of the 
death of Mary B. Clark, who, since 1915, served as 
county superintendent of Columbia County. 

The excessive heat in July caused the death of 
Jeanette Shields, who, for thirty-nine years, was 
a teacher in the Wausau schools. During this long 
period Miss Shields was never absent from duty. 

Alvin F. Roth, who, for twenty-two years was 
associated with the schools of Wisconsin, died at 
his home in Monroe July 27th. Although Mr. 
Roth had been out of the teaching profession for 
some time, school people will remember him, ¢s- 
pecially because of his earlier connection with the 
schools of Berlin, Neenah, Beloit and Monroe. 

Mrs. Anna Schaffer Critton died June 21st at 
her home in Chippewa Falls. Mrs. Critton was at 
one time county superintendent of schools of Chip- 
pewa County. She was also, for a time, state in- 
spector of schools for the deaf under the admin- 
istration of former State Superintendent C. P. 
Cary. 

The name of Thomas Charles as the founder 
and head of the Thomas Charles Company of 
Chicago is familiar to every supervising teacher 
Mr. Charles built 

He died in that city on 
He was universally loved and 


and kindergartner. up a big 
business in Chicago. 
August 16th last. 
admired by his business and social acquaintances, 
and was always known as “the grand old man.” 
Mr. Dix will succeed to the management of the 
Thomas Charles Company. 
OBITUARY 
Dr. Duncan McGregor 

Shortly after the June issue of the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education went to press, Wisconsin lost 
one of its distinguished educators, Dr. Dunean 
McGregor. 


Duncan McGregor was born in Scotland, in 
1837, and died at Platteville, Wisconsin, May 31. 
1921. He came to this state when he was but 2 
hoy, and was pursuing his studies at Lawrence 
College when the Civil War broke out in 1841. 
Stirred by the call to arms, young McGregor, with 
a few companions, gathered together a company, 
of which Mr. McGregor was finally commissioned 
Captain. 
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After the war, Mr. McGregor became a member 
Platteville Normal, 


He remained with this institu- 


of the faculty of which had 
just been founded, 
‘ion many years, first as teacher, and eventually as 
for a short time, 


President. Following this, he, 


cave his attention to politics. He served the state 
both in the legislature and as secretary to Governcr 
MeGovern. 


with educational activities, when he accepted au 


In 1905 he again became associated 


appointment on the board of normal school regents. 
or fifteen years he continued to serve upon this 
board, and was still a member at the time of his 
death. His long participation in educational ac- 
tivities in the state won for him a wide acquaint- 
anceship and close friendships among Wisconsin 
school men, who have experienced in his death a 


sense of personal loss. 


CUPID AT WORK 
The summer vacation witnessed numerous wed 
dings among Wisconsin school teachers: Agnes 
Bertelson of Berlin, to Martin Kirk of Tuck; 


Gwendolyn Ormond, formerly employed in’ the 
Hartland schools, to Rudolph Dudey of Hartland: 
to Jack Droeb of 


Irma Smallenbere, of Kenosha, 


Sturgeon Bay; Frank Meinecke, who was a mem- 


ber of the Tomah high school, to Florence Smith 
of Chieago (Mr. Meinecke is the present princi- 


pal of the Cashton schools): I. A. 


e 


kK azmarek O1 
Zeal, 


Mary Ann Huber, a Sheboygan teacher, 


the Lake (yeneva high school to Florence 


La Crosse: 
to Edward Herman of Manawa; Florence Rink, 
who for the past four years has been superinten- 
dent of the South Beloit schools, to Carl C. Fred- 
erick of Beloit: Joseph Kraus, of the Merrill High 


School faculty, to Olive Servatius of Shiocton: 


Viola Schreithart, Manitowoc teacher, to Joseph 
Pfetfer of the same city: Dorothy Kerr, Madisen 
kindergartner, to George Theisen of Green Bay: 
Thelma Johnston, Durand teacher, to Dr. Carl 


Gretchen Kaiserman, for five years 


Lee, Durand ; 
music supervisor at Mazomanie, to Harry Trager, 
Elva 


Grant county, to Howard Sumpter, Racine; Yerda 
‘ 


Mazomanie ; Nell, supervising teacher in 


Noren, Supervisor of Music, Kenosha, to Ross 
Tayler, Kenosha. 

VISUAL EDUCATION MAKING 
WISCONSIN 
Oshkosh 


HEADWAY IN 


Recently the public schools placed 
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complete equipment of visual education material, 
consisting of stereographs and lantern slides, in 
all the ward schools at an expense of approximately 
$5,000. The 
with a full set in visual education. In Racine, 
the Junior high school has been outfitted with a 
visual set in addition to the ward schools already 
supplied. Watertown starts the new school year 


seloit schools have been equipped 


with a set of stereographs in every school building 
in addition to a set of lantern slides as a circulating 
library for the use of all the schools. 





CITY SUPERINTENDENTS IN 
SEPT. 28-30. 


MADISON, 


The city superintendents, upon call of State 
Superintendent Callahan, will meet in the As- 
sembly Room of the State Capitol at Madison, on 
Thursday and Friday, September 29-30. On Sep- 
tember 28th, the day previous, the superintendents’ 
The 
city superintendents have recently re-organized 
their association, and it will be perfected at this 


meeting. 


organization will meet at the same place. 


The expenses of the superintendents at 
tending this meeting are paid by the respective 
school boards, in accordance with the laws of the 


state. A large meeting is expected. 





SECTIONAL EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


The following dates for sectional educationa 
meetings have been reported to the Journal: 
Lake Superior Teachers’ Association, 
Superior, Oct. 12-13-14 
North Central Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
Ashland, Oct. 21-22 
Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
Green Bay, Oct. 21-22 
Wisconsin Valley ‘l'eachers’ Association, 
Wausau, Oct. 14-15 
Northwestern Teachers’ Association, 
Kau Claire, Oct. 20-21 


Character is higher than intellect. A great soul 
will be strong to live as well as to think. 





Making forty thousand wishes will never fill 


your pail with fishes. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











A happy school year to Journal readers! 

City superintendents at Madison, September 28- 
30. 

The State Association will meet at Milwaukee 
on November 3-4-5. 


The salary of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, as amended by the Senate recently, 
is $5,000. 


The estimated cost for operating the Kenosha 
schools for 1921 and 1922 is something over one- 
half million dollars. 


Pewaukee has purchased the Congregational 
parsonage at a cost of $3500, to be used as a res- 
idence for the principal. 

Meta M. Steinfort, teacher of languages in the 
Milwaukee State Normal School, attended the sum- 
mer session at the University of Madrid. 


James G. Moore, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Superior, Wisconsin, is now superin- 
tendent of schools at Fargo, North Dakota. 


Officers of the various sectional meetings are re- 
quested to advise the date, place of meeting, and 
program of their respective organizations. 


Professor A. E. Whitford will be the acting 
president for Milton College this coming year. 
Professor Whitford was formerly registrar at this 
institution. 

At the annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association held at Des Moines, Iowa, Peter 
J. Zimmers, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Manitowoc, was elected vice-president. 


W. F. Wiesand, formerly head of the vocational 
training department at Manitowoc, has accepted 
a position as superintendent of schools at Nampa, 
Idaho. 


Dr. William Arthur, formerly President of 
Center College, Danville, Kentucky, has accepted 
a call to the presidency of Carroll College, at 
Waukesha. 

River Falls Normal has crganized a special de- 
partment for the training of junior high school 
teachers. J. P. Junkman is the principal of this 
department. 

Cc. P. Cary, formerly State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has been on a lecturing tour. 
He spoke before teachers in New Hampshire and 
Illinois recently. 


The “Riverloo” is a beautiful annual gotten out 
by one of the smaller high schools of the state, 
Blue River. It reflects great credit upon its ed- 
itors and managers. 


Rock County will dedicate the Frances Willard 
School September 28th. This school was once at- 
tended by Frances Willard, and it is to be pre- 
served sacred to her memory. 


Marguerite MacDonald of Manitowoc won a 
thousand dollar prize in a puzzle contest recently 
conducted by a Minneapolis newspaper. There 
were thirty thousand contestants. 


A plan is being considered whereby all Milwau- 
kee public school children will be taught thrift. 
A regular thrift course that provides for instruc- 
tion in banking will probably be adopted. 


Miss Ellen Clark, history instructor, Superior 
State Normal, has been appointed Dean of Women 
to succeed Miss Grace Geary, who has accepted 
the superintendency of the Superior schools. 


That Vernon County teachers believe in pro- 
fessional growth is evidenced by the fact that 
one-fourth of all the teachers of that county were 
in attendance at summer schools this year. 


A new state normal school at Rhinelander will 
probably be constructed in the near future. The 
recent legislature passed a bill providing a fund 
of $5000 to be used in the preliminary work. 


Those who attended the National Education 
Association at Des Moines last July report a meet- 
ing devoid of interest, and a very small attendance. 
About twenty were in attendance from Wisconsin. 


Teachers of Wisconsin, we call your attention 
to the article in this issue of the Journal written 
by R. E. Loveland on the new Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Law. Do not fail to note its provisions care- 
fully. 


Whitewater State Normal School secured an 
appropriation of $250,000 at the recent legisla- 
ture. This money will provide for the construc- 
tion of a new east wing to the Whitewater Normal 
School. 


Consolidation wins again! Three rural school 
districts near Brooklyn have voted to send their 
pupils to the Brooklyn village school. In each 
instance the cost of transportation will be paid 
by the home district. 


Miss Nina C. Vandewalker, for many years kind- 
ergarten director of the Milwaukee State Normal, 
but at the present time kindergarten specialist in 
the Bureau of Education at Washington, was a 
recent Wisconsin visitor. 


Marinette County is to have eleven new rural 
schools. Most of these schools will be equipped 
with single, adjustable steel seats. Pembine is 
the sixth community in Marinette County to vote 
to establish a rural high school. 


Mr. Arthur Lyons, who is known to many Wis- 
consin educators, is no longer connected with the 
firm of Lyons & Carnahan, school book publish- 
ers, Chicago. Mr. Carnahan has purchased the 
Lyons’ interests in the publishing firm. 


High schools that have recently been placed 
upon the accredited list are: Fish Creek, Hol- 
combe, Mishicot, New Auburn, Orfordville, and 
Randall Lake. Mission House Academy at Ply- 
mouth has also been admitted to this list. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


EDUCATIONAL AND WELFARE ACTIVITIES 
SUPREME BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


January 31, 1921 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
2 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


After a very careful examination, the Committee on 
Text Books has approved of the adoption of the following 
texts and has authorized the use of these books for classes in 
Knights of Columbus Evening Schools: 


Course in Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 
Key to Course in Pitman’s Shorthand 
How to Become an Office Stenographer 
Style Book of Business English 
A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 
The Committee appreciates your kindness in submit- 
ting copies for examination. 
Very truly yours, 
Signed) WM. J. McGINLEy, 
Supreme Secretary. 


Send for a copy of “Speed and Accuracy” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, New York 


2 West Forty-fifth Street 


Also adopted by the New York Board of Education 


Effective Expression 


A textbook on Composition and Rhetoric 
for the four years of High School 
and the first year of College 


By Charles Elbert Rhodes 


Assistant Principal and former head of the De- 
partment of English, Lafayette High School, 
Buffalo, New York. 


New and Outstanding Features: 


1. One of the most complete texts of its kind 

ever published. 

The thirteen chapters cover everything vital 

from ‘‘The Getting Ready to Write’’ process 

to ‘‘Literature—the Finished Product.”’ 

Unusual emphasis placed on oral expression. 

Workable exercises after each chapter. 

List of approved markings to help teachers 

in correcting compositions. 

No side stepping of difficult and moot ques- 

tions—all are treated from a sane and sensible 

viewpoint. 

7. A highly inspirational note running through 
the entire book. 


po 


2 BSS 


532 pages, attractively bound in cloth-- 
list price $1.60 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 

















Protect Your School Records 


with an 


Underwriters’ 
Steel Safe. Se- 
cure from fire, 
petty thieves, 
and “curious” 


people. 





The Parker Company 
Printers, Office Outfitters 
12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 
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WRITE US FOR PRICES 


E.L. HOWE PRINTING Co. 
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Eau Claire school children raised over $143.00 to 
be used in planting trees along the Memorial 
Highway. This highway is being planned by Eau 
Claire citizens as an expression of devotion to 
local soldiers who gave their lives in the recent 
war. 

Adele Felch, formerly county superintendent of 
Chippewa County, resigned from her position to 
accept the first assistantship in the county train- 
ing school at Ladysmith, Wisconsin. Anna John- 
son of Chippewa Falls was appointed to take her 
place. 

Charles S. Meek, superintendent of schools at 
Madison last year, is now superintendent of the 
Toledo, Ohio, public schools. The former super- 


intendent, Mr. Guitteau, is associated with Mr. 
Meek in the administration of the Toledo school 
affairs. 


Ella Crowe, who for many years has been a 
teacher in the Milwaukee schools, and who also 
has served on the library board, was presented 
with a purse containing $300 as a mark of high 
esteem in which she is held by her friends and 
former pupils. 


The Milwaukee school board has finally abol- 
ished the office of supervisor of attendance in 
the public schools. This action ended the long 
controversy that has existed as to whether or not 
H. R. Pestlozzi should retain his position as at- 
tendance supervisor. 


Clara Walber and Erna Haas, two Milwaukee 
school teachers, narrowly escaped drowning this 
summer. Their motor boat became incapacitated, 
and for twenty-four hours was held in a whirl- 
pool of the St. Lawrence River. They were finally 
rescued by a life boat. 

The Department of Superintendence of the N. 
E. A. will meet in Chicago, February 27, 28, 
March 1, 2, with the Congress Hotel as headquar- 
ters. Arrangements are being made by the Jour- 
nal for Wisconsin headquarters in one of the lead- 
ing hotels of the city. 


The National Education Association is to meet 
next July at Boston, where it met just fifty years 
before. It also met in that city in 1903 and in 
1910. Miss Charl O. Williams, the first county 
superintendent ever elected to the presidency of 
the National Association, will preside at this meet- 
ing. 

Elga M. Shearer, formerly of the Columbia 
County Training school, was unanimously elected 
superintendent of schools at Butte, Montana. 
Miss Shearer declined the election, and at the same 
time resigned from her position in the city schools 
there, because she was not in sympathy with the 
policies of the Butte school board. 


Since the cement floor of the Waukesha high 
school auditorium is considered defective and not in 
accordance with the terms of the building con- 
tract, the school board of that city has served 
notice on the general contractor that the defects 
must be remedied within a reasonable time or the 
company of which he is a representative will be 
sued for damages. 
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Beginning with this school year, fifth and sixth 
grade pupils of the Appleton public schools may 
be excused for a half-hour period twice each week 
to attend classes in religious instruction. While 
attendance upon these classes is optional, a careful 
check will be kept upon pupils who elect this 
work in order that school officials may know that 
the children are in school. 


In response to a call by Dr. F. J. Gosin, health 
commissioner of Green Bay, Dr. Elizabeth Woods, 
of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
made an investigation of the mental powers of 
Green Bay pupils. The investigation revealed 
that twenty-six feeble-minded children and twenty 
sub-normal children were attending the public 
schools. This year these pupils will be under the 
direction of special teachers. 


Among those in the state who have followed 
our suggestion of selling education is E. L. Men- 
denhall, principal of the Fond du Lac County 
Training School. Early in August he issued a 
very attractive circular setting forth the advan- 
tages of a training school education. He is fol- 
lowing this up with other literature. Principal 
Palmer of the Columbia county training school is 
conducting a similar campaign. 


At the Wisconsin University summer session, 
Louis F. Rahr, of Kenosha, wrote a paper advocat- 
ing that city school systems be organized on the 
6-4-4 plan. In this paper he maintains that if 
the tenth grade is annexed to the junior high 
school, there will then be a possibility of provid- 
ing for two years of college work in city high 
schools. Considerable comment pro and con has 
been aroused by this paper in university circles. 


A big conference of the local directors of voca- 
tional education was held at Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, on August 17,18, 19. This confer- 
ence was under the direction of George P. Ham- 
brecht, the new director of vocational education 
in Wisconsin. State Superintendent Callahan, 
Taylor Frye of the Industrial Commission, R. L. 
Cooley, Director of Vocational Education, Milwau- 
kee, and many others took part in the proceedings. 


C. R. Rounds, for so many years head of the 
English Department of the Milwaukee Normal 
School, has taken the principalship of the Shore- 
wood schools, a suburb of Milwaukee, at an initial 
salary of $5000 a year. It is unusual for a mem- 
ber of a normal school faculty to take up such 
work, but Mr. Rounds has found in this new field 
an opportunity for growth, and we congratulate 
the people of Shorewood on being able to secure 
such an able executive. 


Among the cities and villages that are building 
new school houses, or that plan to do so in the 
early future, are: York, near Monroe, a $15,000 
state grade building; Ripon, a ward building that 
will cost between $50,000 and $60,000; Birchwood, 
a $25,000 school building; Fond du Lac, a $60,000 
industrial school; Sheboygan Falls, a junior high 
school at $20,000; Hawkins, a grade school build- 
ing at $50,000; Merrill, $250,000 for school 
buildings; West DePere, a $90,000 high school. 








Attend the State Association, 


Milwaukee, November 3-4-5 
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TYPE D-2 GRAFONOLA 
WITH PUSHMOBILE AND 
EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 


For your School 


HE volume of tone, tone-control, and tone 
. ‘ ° ‘ 
quality of the Columbia Grafonola are not 


‘ i. i Te chers oho re inable to cur 
equalled by any other School Phonograph. The PP ssagacag tie Wag pis 
volume of tone is sufficient for any Auditorium, from local Columbia dealers may 


Classroom, Hall, or Gymnasium purpose. 


The design of the Grafonola harmonizes with the 
design of the Pushmobile, making it appear as a 


single unit. 


The Pushmobile has seven shelves, so that records 
may be classified as Band, Marches, Folk Dances, 


Songs, Music Appreciation, Stories, ete. 


The Pushmobile has double doors and is fitted with lock 


and key, thus protecting the records at all times. 


The Grafonola and Pushmobile are finished in either Oak 


or Mahogany, as may be desired, in order to harmo- 
nize with School Interiors. 

The Grafonola may be purchased separately if the 
School funds are not sufficient to purchase the entire 
School outfit. This School Grafonola model is equipped 
with the Columbia Now Set Automatic Stop. Invisible, 
built right into the motor, it operates on any record, 
short or long. 

Any Cc ibia dealer will gladly place a Grafonolaand Push- 
mobile in your School-room on trial, withoutcost or obligation 


to you, that you may test every claim that has been made 
for this Columbia School Grafonola and Pushmobile. 


' Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
1819 Broadway, New York City 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 















send orders direct to Educational 
Department, Columbia Grapho- 
Phone Company, Gotham National 
Bank Bldg., New York City. 




















_Send this coupon for literature ___ lt 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
Please send me the following literature : 
(Check subject desired) 

Grafonola Catalog 0 
Band Accompaniment Records 0 
Educational Record List 9 
Primary Records 9 
Graded Outline 9 


PRUE nn wikis elatee Cocercesceeececeeereces 
OURS 6 rst wee de ea doaeine sweet kowens 


<1s1e HERA CE OE 


REO O ota: G5x4-ass 
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The town board and the school board of Went- 
worth, Wisconsin, disagreed as to the question of 
permitting a dance at the Wentworth high school. 
The town board said ‘‘Yes’’, and the school board 
said ‘‘No’’. Sheriff Buchanan sent two deputies 
to the school house on the eventful night to up- 
hold the school board’s authority. Finally the 
young people themselves appointed a committee 
to confer with the school board, while the other 
guests hopefully awaited the decision. Needless 
to say the young folks won out, and the sheriff’s 
men departed in peace. 


High school teachers, have you called the at- 
tention of your pupils to the Firestone scholar- 
ship contest? Harvey S. Firestone, a tire manu- 
facturer of Akron, Ohio, has offered a scholar- 
ship valued at $4,000 for the best essay to be 
written by a high school pupil on the topic, ‘‘Good 
Roads and Highway Transportation.” This essay 
must not contain more than five hundred words, 
and it must be in the hands of the local committee 
by June 15, 1922. Last year the Firestone schol- 
arship was won by an Idaho girl. Why can’t a 
Wisconsin student be the successful contestant 
for 1922? 


Several members of the Department of Educa- 
tion under Ex-superintendent Cary, have gone to 
other fields. Miss Goodspeed has accepted a fel- 
lowship in the University of Wisconsin; Mr. T. W. 
Gosling has been elected city superintendent of 
the Madison schools for a period of three years at 
a salary of $6000 a year; F. C. Touton goes to 
the Department of Education in the University of 
California at Berkeley; Mrs. Flemming is to pur- 
sue her studies in the east: Mr. Carter Alexander 
has not as yet accepted a position for the coming 
year. None of these positions has been filled by 
State Superintendent Callahan. 


As a result of the elections for county super- 
intendents last spring, there is one man who will 
be missed in the educational activities of Wiscon- 
sin. This is A. G. Meating of Outagamie County. 
Before he retired from office, the teachers of the 
county, unknown to Mr. Meating, prepared a sum- 
mary of the county educational history, which 
was prepared in very attractive pamphlet form. 
It shows the growth of the schools under Mr. 
Meating’s supervision, and indicates remarkable 
progress in the educational affairs of Outagamie 
County. At the same time, a beautiful silver lov- 
ing-cup was presented by the teachers to the re- 
tiring superintendent in commemoration of the 
close relationship that has lasted through nearly 
two decades. 


Teachers gifted with poetic ability will be in- 
terested in the state-song contest that is being 
promoted by the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. A prize of $25.00 is offered for the best 
poem to be submitted by a Wisconsin teacher. 
This part of the contest closes September 20th. 
The winning poem will then be published broad- 
cast, and another $25.00 prize will be awarded to 
the composer who submits the best musical setting 
for it. All music must be in by October 20th. No 
restrictions are imposed with regard to the char- 
acter of the selection. Professor Peter W. 
Dykema of the Wisconsin University is the chair- 
man of the song committee. All material should 
be sent to him. The winning song will be ready 
for use at the State Teachers’ Association in Mil- 
waukee, November 2-4. 


The week of August 28rd to 27th was given 
over to the conference of Wisconsin’s supervising 
teachers. This meeting is of great importance to 
Wisconsin schools, since it is here that the sup- 
ervisors and State Department come together for 
conference on the educational program for the 
year. It is generally conceded that this has been 
one of the most valuable sessions which has ever 
been held for the supervisors. Their president 
for the ensuing year is Supervisor A. L. Wishlin- 
ski of Green Lake County. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Heath’s Modern Language Series. La Mariposa 
Blanca. Por D. Jose Selgas Y. Carrasco. 
Edited with notes, direct method exercises, and 
vocabulary. By John M. Pittaro, Instructor in 
Spanish, Stuyvesant High School, New York 
City. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. Price $0.80. 

Heath’s Modern Language Series. Cancion De 
Cuna. Por. G. Martinez Sierra. Edited with 
direct method exercises, notes and vocabulary. 
By Aurelio M. Espinosa, Ph. D. Associate. Pro- 
fessor of Spanish, Stanford University. D. C. 
Heath & Co. Publishers. Boston, New York, 
Chicago. Price $0.84. 

Heath’s Modern Language Series. Mariucha. 
Comedia En Cinto Actos. Por. Benito Perez 
Galdos. Edited with introduction, notes and 
vocabulary. By S. Griswold Morley. Ph. D. As- 
sociate Professor of Spanish in the University of 
California. D. C. Heath & Co. Publishers. 
Boston, New York, Chicago. Price $1.00. 

Heath’s Modern Language Series. Por. Parler 
Francais. With conversation, grammar reviews, 
drills, and composition. 3y Lucien Fournon 
and Jas. F. Broussard, of the Department of 
modern languages, United States Naval Acad- 
emy. D. C. Heath & Co. Publishers. Boston, 
New York, Chicago. Price $1.52. 

The New Fraser and Squair Complete French 
Grammar. By W. H. Fraser and J. Squair. Pro- 
fessors of the Romance Department, University 
of Toronto. With new exercises in Part One. 
By A. Coleman, Professor of French, University 
of Chicago. D. C. Heath & Co. Publishers. 
Boston, New York, Chicago. Price $1.76. 

Practical English for New Americans. By Rose M. 
O'Toole. Intermediate Series. D. C. Heath & 
Co. Publishers. Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Mac Millan’s Commercial Series. English Readings 
for Commercial Classes. Edited by Cheesman 
A. Herrick, Ph.D., LL.D. President of Girard 
College, Philadelphia, Pa. New York. The 
Mac Millan Company, 1921. All rights reserved. 

First Lessons in Batik. A Handbook in Batik, Tie 
Dyeing and all Pattern Dyeing. By Gertrude 
Clayton Lewis, Instructor in Art. Lindblom High 
School. Chicago. The Prang Company, 1922 
Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 30 Irving Place, 
New York. 


CORRECT ENGLISH HOW 10 Use It 


A Monthly Magazine $2.50 the year 
Send 10 Cents for Sample Copy to 


Correct English Publishing Co. "14iNors” 
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Play Ground Equipment 


Weare the State representatives of 
the well known line of Fun-ful Play- 
ground Equipment. Lower prices 
become effective August 1. Stocks 
are complete and shipment can be 
made on receipt of order. Do not 
delay installing such equipment as 
you require for the fall term. 








Send for complete catalog 


NOW READY! and latest prices 


1921--22 
Guide to School Equipment 





Our new catalog of School Supplies is 
the most complete and finest ever issued. 
If you have not received your copy grant 
us the privilege of mailing one. 








Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 
Wisconsin’s 


Eau Claire schoo! Supply House Wisconsin 



















Strength-Durability-Economy WHO’S WHO AND WHY IN 
= “i Transfer Case . EDUCATION ; 
ith | Electrically will answer more questions about today’s 
welded, giives schools than any other book published. It 
| strength, rigid- contains 1800 sketches of speific steps in every 
ity, endurance; field of education, plus other valuable helps. 
|| permits stack- It is a veritable gold mine of information. 
ing any height. 
a=" | Price, $5.50 SECURE A COPY FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
J each. ae 
THE PARKER COMPANY INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 

















= WHY NOT BUY THE BEST?= 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND BOOKS 


' Manufactured by MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
(The Good Old Bradley Line) 


We are EXCLUSIVE agents for the above firm in the following 
ten states: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
y Nebraska, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota. 


All orders for BRADLEY materials and 
Books should be sent DIRECT to us. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


Telephone: Calumet 6127 2249-53 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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If You Need a Cabinet Case You Need a 
GOOD one 


Years of Experience Are Back of 


the Cases We Handle 








1 drawer : $ 6.50 
2 drawer - 10.00 
4 drawer - 18.50 
6 drawer - 25.00 
9 drawer - 30.00 
12 drawer - 48.50 





equipped with round rods 


(Prices ncverinclude transportation) 








Library Supplies Department 


DEMOCRAT 


PRINTING COMPANY 


Madison, - Wisconsin 














A Steel Bargain 


Four Drawer Steel Letter File 


$35.00 


Why use wood when you can protect your papers with 
Steel at a smaller cost? 


On the floor for immediate delivery 


Same Cabinet furnished with automatic lock 


$40.75 


at 


The Farker Company 
12 S. Carroll Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Every school can have a Monogram, W. Otto 
Miessner’s latest creation—the most highly 
developed, most practical piano for school use. 


Only 3 feet, 7 inches high, 4 feet, 6 inches wide 
and half the weight of the ordinary upright. 
Improved singing tone of remarkable quality. 
Superior cabinet construction— greater beauty 
and durability. 


32*BooK 


FREE 


Get this book. Gives a complete summary and explanation 
of plans used by hundreds of teachers. Reprints enthusi- 
astic letters, contains suggestions of W. Otto Miessner, the 
well-known music educator. As complete as a text book. 
You can choose from the same plans others have used suc- 
cessfully. They enjoyed raising the money, gained pres- 
tige, too. Book free on receipt of coupon. 


The Miessner Piano Co. 
228 Third Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





To make sure of obtaining my latest, im- 
proved school piano, specify the Monogram, 
when you send in your order. 


W. Otto Miessner. 





Miessner Piano Co,, W J O E10-21 eee | 
228 Third St., Milwaukee. 

Please send the illustrated Monogram catalog, your 
booklet of plans for raising money and full details of your 
special 10 Day Trial Offer to schools. 

Name 
School 
Position 


Address 








World Championship Won 
With Gregg Shorthand 


At the Twenty-second Annual Convention of 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
Niagara Falls, August 25, Albert Schneider, a 
recent graduate of the High School of Commerce, 
New York City, won the world’s championship 
for speed and accuracy—defeating three former 
world’s champions and the largest number of 
writers ever competing in the Championship con- 
test. His remarkable accuracy on the three five- 
minute tests at 200, 240, and 280 words a minute, 
was made possible by the simplicity, speed and 
accuracy of Gregg Shorthand. 


Breaks World’s Records 


’ 

In the 215-word-a-minute straight literary matter dictation 
Mr. Schneider wrote 211 net words a minute, establishing a 
new world’s record at this speed of 98.32 per cent accuracy and 
beating the previous record by 2.2 words a minute. 


In the 175-word-a-minute straight literary matter dictation 
he made but three errors—a world’s record—-99.65 per cent 
perfect. 

Gregg Shorthand is taught in the high schools of 
87% of the cities and towns in the United States 
whose high schools teach shorthand. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 








Paper “Specials” 


Have you bought your supply of Paper? 


Try our No. 21—Good White Bond, 500 Sheets 
of 8$x1l for 75 cents 
No. 17, Fine’ White Paper for Practice Work. 
500 Sheets of 8$x1l for 65S cents 


If you are interested in other grades of Paper 
write for a catalog ‘‘A’’ 


Send your order now to 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 














GOOD TEACHERS GOOD POSITION: 


This is the motto of the 


MAXWELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Licensed by Wisconsin Industrial Commission 














